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Film Cruelties . 
Staged “ Fights to the Death ” between Animals 


Scenes in which animals are killed, chased, driven furiously, ridden 
wildly, provide ‘‘ thrills ’’ for audiences. We quote the following from 
Rob, Wagner’s Script, published at Beverly Hills, California (volume 5 
no. 112, April 4th; 1931) :— 

“For years we have watched with sickening heart many cruelties 
perpetrated upon anmals im order to get ‘ punches.’ We have seen 
running horses tripped by wires, thrown over cliffs and killed; we. have 
seen lions stirred to violent action by charging a wire-meshed floor with 


electricity; we have seen comedy dogs driven almost mad with rubber 


bands about their muzzles and roosters choked with chewing gum in order 
to make them crow. However, with the perfection of trick camera work 
that permitted cheating, many of the old torture stunts were disappear- 
ing and the growing public apathy regarding animal stuff seemed for a 
time to mark the end of that kind of entertainment. So even though we 
could have cashed in handsomely on this sensational stuff, we held our 


“pen and never wrote one muck-raking article for The Post or Collier’s 


that would shed the slightest discredit upon the industry.”’ 

‘‘ The invention of sound-film, however,’’ continues the writer, ‘‘ has 
stirred a whole new public interest in animal stuff. In the silent days a 
lion slinking in a bamboo jungle was only mildly terrifying, but now he 
emits a roar that curdles the blood, and those simple scenes have become 


horrific punches. Naturally the studios wish to cash in on this new 


interest. The question therefore arises: Just how far is it ethical to 
‘cheat ’ on such seenes? Obviously it is perfectly correct to set up a 
camera in the jungle and patiently wait for a bit of dramatic action; on 
the other hand, to set a camera on one side of a river and then by back- 
firing drive a herd of hippopotami over a cliff to their death, or, at least, 
great injury, right into the camera angle—a shot we once saw—is highly 
improper. We have said that we can see no objection to filming big 
game stuff when the hunting of these creatures is a necessity of survival 
in the countries where the sportsmen are operating.”’ 


The Filming of “ Trader Horn” 


The editor of Script states that the big fight punches of Trader Horn 
were not made in Africa, but in Mexico—just across the border from 
U.S.A. He says that they were made under circumstances utterly inex- 
cusable even in a work of art. He states that obviously the purpose of 
going below the border to film these monstrous killings is to get away 
from the jurisdiction of the American Humane Societies—Mexico evi- 
dently has no such organisation. ‘‘ It can mean but one thing—that the 
studio knows that they could not be made here. Another reason these 
shots are particularly shocking is that as a rule they are made with 
animals which, having been in captivity for generations and knowing 
nothing of jungle habits, have to be prodded into action. In a recent 
picture made in Mexico a lion was expected to pounce upon and slaughter 


a gazelle, but—so those who were present told us—the moment both 


animals were released in the big three-acre corral, the gazelle chased the 
lion all over the place. The fact is that these poor ‘milk-fed’ creatures are 
so utterly bewildered in the strange environment of the open spaces that 
all they wish to do is to get away and hide. Fighting is their last thought.’’ 
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‘‘ Jungle directors,’’ continues Rob. Wagner’s Script, *‘ are very 
resourceful and know all the tricks of compelling animals to fight; 
sometimes they can be prodded into action; or simply thrown at one 
another; or, as a last resort, starved into ferocity. We have recently 
heard the story of a camera-man who worked on some of this ‘ Trader 
Horn’ stuff and although he and his friends were buried safely in 
submerged cages, several of the fellows went downright sick at the 
horror of the scenes they were supposed to register... . The downright 
slaughter of beautiful animals, just to make a movie holiday—or more 
to the point, to boost box-office receipts.’’ 

The writer suggests the possibility of the establishment of a Bureau 
of Ethics in connection with the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. ‘‘ Rome’s fall,’’? adds the writer, ‘‘ started when the public 
conscience began to enjoy slaughter as a form of entertainment. We 
don’t believe our public is in such a state of lustful degradation. We 
feel sure it would protest, if made aware, that animals are slaughtered 
just for entertainment purposes.’’—From Progress To-day. 


2 “Fights to the Death” 
4 The Jungle Film Season 
: Back to the Days of Ancient Rome 


To the Editor of THE TIMES, 


Sir,—I have just been glancing through the pages of one of the chief 
London magazines, which concerns itself with the cinema industry and 
the antics, matrimonial and otherwise, of ‘‘Screen Stars.’’ In the leading 
article it is stated that ‘‘ the Jungle picture season will soon be on us 
again ’? and that a film, which will shortly be released, will include 
among its chief attractions ‘‘ duels to the death ’’ between various wild 
animals. We are promised 
desperate fights between a leopard and a python, and between a crocodile and a 
tiger. A panther is seen chasing a baby elephant; a monkey fights three giant 
erabs at the same time. The expedition fords a stream which is alive with alligators, 
one of which causes the death of a member of the expedition. There are battles 


between a hyena and a black bear, a tiger and a lion, a water buffalo and a 40-ft. 
python, and a rat-like binturong and a monitor lizard. 


We are apparently going back to the days of Rome under the Cesars, 
when fights “‘ to the death’’ between various wild animals were the 
spectacles offered to the citizens. One can imagine that the advertise-. 
ments of such shows, plastered on the walls of ancient Rome, may have 
been almost word for word what I have been reading in the film 
periodical of to-day. The fights between wild beasts were, I believe, the 
forerunners of the gladiatorial combats in the arena. Are we also 
approaching the day when the ‘‘ film fan ’’ will be able to gloat over 
the spectacle of fights ‘‘ to the death ’’ between human beings ‘‘ in 
the jungle ’’? We are getting very near them and they may be upon 
us before we know where we are. There seems now to be few limits to 
the sights and scenes which the ‘‘ producer ’’ is prepared to provide in 
return for our money. . 

Not for a moment would anyone in our country be allowed to make 
a public, or even a private, exhibition of wild animals in the flesh 
fighting each other ‘‘ to the death.’? Bull fights, cock fights, and 
anything else of that nature have been prohibited by law. Why then 
should such things be permitted to be shown on a sereen and in such a 
manner that no sensational detail can be missed? It is usually stated 


‘that such pictures have been procured ‘‘ in the jungle,’’ but there is 
grave reason to suspect that in many ‘cases the unfortunate animals are 
more or less tame creatures that have been provided by the purveyors 
of such trade. It is a well known fact that the majority of wild animals, 
in their native habitat, usually live in harmony with each other, and 
that they rarely kill save to provide themselves with their natural food. 
Beasts of different species hardly ever fight one another, and it is 
reasonable to suspect that the combats between a ‘‘ leopard and a. 
python,’’ a ‘‘ monkey against three giant crabs at the same time,’’ are 
arranged by artificial means. 

Pictures of such a sort that are now being provided and shown, even 
to impressionable young children, are of an utterly debasing character. 
They can only appeal to blood-thirsty instinets. Is this sort of thing, 

which is being imposed upon us chiefly by foreign purveyors of sensa- 
tionalism, to be allowed to continue, and probably to grow worse, or are 
those responsible for the censorship of films going to do what may be 
possible to protect in this direction the further degradation of publie 


‘taste ? I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cyprus, March 28. HESKETH BELL. 
From THE TIMES of April 6th, 1934. 
Reprinted by permission of THE TIMEs. 


The London County Council and the 
Licensing of “ Horrific” Films 

Ou June 19th, 1933, the Duchess of Hamilton and Muss 
Lind-af-Hageby addressed the following letter to Mr. Ernest M. Dence, 
Gratman of the London County Council : — 

The Animal Defence Society, 
30, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 

Sir,—We understand that the London County Council will to-morrow 
consider the report of its Entertainment (Licensing) Committee on the 
subject of films, and that the amendments suggested which are based on 
the recommendations of the Films Censorship Consultative Committee 
set up by the Home Office will be duly considered by the London 
County Council. 

We further understand that it is recommended that in regard to 
films classed by the British Board of Film Censors as ‘‘ horrific ’’ a 
notice is to be placed outside cinemas bearing the words ‘‘ This film is 
unsuitable for children.’’ 

In reference to this matter we beg to draw your attention to the 
demoralising and degrading influence not only on children but on adults, 
of certain films featuring animals, in which violence, killing and eruelty 

are the predominant elements. Such films have lately been shown in 
London, and are now being shown, and we earnestly submit that such 
‘films should not be licensed for exhibition. 

We would especially draw your attention to a film entitled Nagana 
recently shown, a jungle melodrama, which according to the journal 
~The Cinema of March 15th, 1938, showed ‘* scenes of sickening cruelty ’’ 
and ‘‘ sensational pictures of wild animals in ferocious mortal combat, 
sensation being painfully enhanced by agonised screaming of maddened 
beasts either loosed upon each other or pinioned for purpose of extract- 
ing blood or serum.’’ After stating that at various stages “‘we look upon 
crocodiles, tigers, lions and leopards threshing in furious fight, limb or 


; 
jaw locked in that last relentless grip which spells hideous pain to:both 
and agonising death to the vanquished,’’ The Cinema writes that ‘‘ we 
must deplore the unnecessary suffering to animals ’’ and ‘“‘ although 
the redder-blooded patron will doubtless respond to its brutal ferocity 
there will surely be many more who will turn from certain sequences 
in sheer nausea.’’ 

Another film now being shown in London (Plaza Theatre) is King 
of the Jungle. Mr. Sydney W. Carroll in the Sunday Times of June 
“18th, 1933, wrote of this film: ‘‘ Why are film directors allowed to show 
scenes that would not be tolerated for a second in their actual happening? 
In this particular film there is, for example, a hideously dreadful fight 
between an unhappy tiger and an equally unhappy lion. It must have 
been organised and staged as a real event, otherwise it could not have 
been photographed. These two miserable beasts fought each other 
savagely with desperate results. The camera reproduced every disgusting _ 
detail of their ferocity and agony. Now, if a showman in this country 
—in real first-hand exhibition—had given the public such a display of 
cruelty of beasts towards each other, he would have been fined heavily, 
-and probably imprisoned. In what way does the shell of the camera 
make any difference to the ethical aspect ? Here is a film which, while 
professing to declare itself as championing the freedom of wild beasts, 
revels in their torture and imprisonment.”’ 

We have drawn your attention to opinions expressed in the Press 
about these two films. We could mention many other films which the 
Licensing Authorities have considered fit for London audiences which 
by their exhibition of artificially-staged bloody fights between animals 
and by the general texture of brutality cannot but exercise a pernicious: 
influence. The taste for ‘‘ thrills ’’ based on the infliction of suffering 
on animals, whether domestic, caged, or wild, has been encouraged and 
sustained through the licensing of films which should have been sup- 
pressed. At atime when the suppression of crimes of violence constitutes 
a serious administrative problem it is doubly to be deplored that the 
moral aspect of this matter has received such secant consideration. 

We submit in all earnestness that the London County Council should 
discourage by every means in its power the exhibition of films such 
as we have described. Yours faithfully, 

Nina HAMILTON AND BRANDON, President. 
L. Linp-ar-Hacesy, Hon. Director. 


London County Council, Chairman’s Room, 
The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. 
20th June, 1933. 
Dear Madam,—I am directed by Mr. Ernest M. Dence, the Chairman of the 
Council, to acknowledge the receipt of the letter of 19th June signed by Her Grace 
the Duchess of Hamilton an@ Brandon and yourself, and to inform you that he 
has referred it to the appropriate committee of the Council. 
Yours faithfully, R. CRUTTENDEN, Chairman’s Secretary. 
Miss Lind-af-Hageby, 
The Animal Defence Society, 


35, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Reprinted from ProGcrRess To-paAy, July-September, 1932. 


THE ANIMAL DEFENCE SOCIETY, 


President: Founder Pid Hon. Director: 
The DuCHESs OF HAMILTON. Miss LIND-AT-HAGEBY. 


15, St. James’s Place, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 
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